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terrible repercussion. It appeared in the Forum and con-
tained this passage:
While public sentiment has rightly and unmis-
takably condemned violence even in the form for
which there is the most excuse, I would have the
public give due consideration to the terrible tempta-
tion to which the workingman on a strike is some-
times subjected. To expect that one dependent
upon his daily wage for the necessaries of life will
stand by peaceably and see a new man employed
in his stead is to expect much. This poor man may
have a wife and children dependent upon his labor.
Whether medicine for a sick child, or even nourish-
ing food for a delicate wife, is procurable, depends
upon his steady employment. In all but a very few
departments of labor it is unnecessary and I think
improper to subject men to such an ordeal. In the
case of railways and a few other employments it
is, of course, essential for the public wants that
no interruption occur, and in such case substitutes
must be employed; but the employer of labor will
find it much more to his interest, wherever possible,
to allow his works to remain idle and await the re-
sult of a dispute than to employ a class of men that
can be induced to take the place of other men who
have stopped work. Neither the best men as men,
nor the best men as workers, are thus to be obtained.
] There is an unwritten law among the best work-
j men: "Thou shalt not take thy neighbor's job/*
Carnegie would scribble off such stuff by the pad-
full and declaim it, with vibrant voice, to his wife or
anyone who happened to be with him, on trains or boats,
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